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Organization Drive 
Pushed by C. |. O. 


As Strikes Spread, Lewis Group 
Seeks to Enroll Millions of 
Unorganized Workers 


PRINCIPAL AIMS SET FORTH 


Attempt to Offset Power of Great 
Corporations by Strong Mass 
Movement of Labor 


The future historian, seeking to record 
the truly significant developments of our 
day, may well seize the present upsurging 
of American labor as having the most 
lasting importance. His verdict will natu- 
rally depend upon the consequences of 
events which have been taking place during 
the last year or so. If the present move- 
ment among workers continues to gain mo- 
mentum, penetrates deeply into the ranks 
of American labor, and succeeds in enroll- 
ing the 25 or 30 million laborers which the 
leaders have set as their goal, lasting signif- 
icance must certainly be attached to the 
present trends. If, however, labor's pres- 
ent offensive proves to be but a fluttering, 
as similar movements have been in the 
past, history will attach no deep signifi- 
cance to it. For the present, at least, one 
cannot ignore the vast possibilities which 
inhere in the growing consciousness on the 
part of American labor and the desperate 
struggle it is making to strengthen its posi- 
tion. 

A Mass Movement 


Naturally, this is not the first time Ameri- 
can labor has made a strong bid for power. 
The pages of history are filled with similar 
developments in the past. Especially dur- 
ing the years following the Civil War, 
when industry was moving forward by 
leaps and bounds, when the giant corpora- 
tions were appearing on the economic hori- 
zon, there was a strong stirring in the 
ranks of labor. The Knights of Labor 
fought valiantly to enroll the great bulk 
of American workers in a powerful organi- 
zation to protect their rights and further 
their interests. But its day of triumph 
was short-lived, and the dreams of its 
leaders came to naught. The history of 
organized labor in this country records 
few brilliant achievements. Only a frac- 
tion of the workers have been organized at 
all, and as mass-production methods have 
been introduced in industry after industry, 
the great bulk of workers have had to 
fend for themselves. The C. I. O. appeared 
on the scene primarily for the purpose of 
giving the mass of workers a greater chance 
through mass organization, and the wave 
of strikes which is now engulfing many 
sections of the nation is the outward mani- 
festation of this great struggle for power. 

The present drive of labor must be set 
off from past experiences by a number 
of important factors, not the least signif- 
icant of which is the attitude of govern- 
ment toward labor unions. In the past, 
government has refused to take positive 
legislative action to assist workers to 
gain their ends through organization. It 
has never been pro-labor, and very fre- 
quently has been decidedly in favor of the 
business interests. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, more than any other in American 
history, has actually abetted the organiza- 
tion of labor by pushing through an im- 
pressive array of legislative acts of which 
labor leaders were prompt to take full ad- 
vantage. Any study of the C. I. O. would 
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Coneerning Human Nature 


“You can’t change human nature.” 
ment! 


How often do we hear that solemn pronounce- 
It is made to serve as an excuse for opposition to every form of social change. 
It is offered as an explanation for personal wrong-doing. The assumption is frequently 
made that the evils practiced by organized society and by individuals are somehow reflec- 
tions of imperative natural demands. 

In all such assumptions there is a little truth and a great deal of error. When one 
lies or steals or kills or boasts and shows off, or when he is rude to a friend, he may be 
acting in obedience to impulses common to man. But his acts do not constitute the only 
means by which these impulses may be gratified. An infant may be curious. As a matter 
of fact, all of them are. We are all born with something which may be termed an 
“instinct” of curiosity (though psychologists are not agreed in the use they make of that 
term). Now as the infant grows into childhood and later into manhood, he will, from 
time to time, gratify that instinct or impulse. But he may do this in different ways. He 
may be a snoop, a gossip, a busybody. He may meddle in other people’s affairs. That 
is one way to gratify the constantly recurring sense of curiosity. When he acts that way 
he is acting in accordance with human nature. If he is chided for his conduct he might 
reply, “You can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being a snoop, interested in the private affairs of his 
associates, he becomes interested in science and spends his time unraveling a few of the 
many mysteries of the physical world. That would be another way of giving vent to his 
natural curiosity. He would be acting in accordance with human nature. What deter- 
mines, then, which form of “natural” behavior he shall follow? The answer is “habit.” 
One may acquire the habit of realizing his natural impulses and urges in socially desirable 
or in antisocial ways. His habits depend in part upon his environment, his associates, 
the examples placed before him, his education, and in part upon his own will. 

There is no human impulse which finds satisfaction only in one kind of act; one kind 
of behavior. There are infinite possibilities of diverse personality development, all of 
them in harmony with primary human demands. If, then, you are antisocial, if your 
behavior is questionable, you cannot blame your nature. If you have got into bad habits, 
build new ones, with the full knowledge that the new and better ones will satisfy the un- 
changing demands of your nature as well as, and probably far better than, the others. And 
when you hear people defending war and other social wrongs on the ground that human 
nature requires them, you should be on guard. We can’t change human nature, but we 
can choose the channels, individual and social, through which the requirements of human 
nature may be met. 


New Cabinet Tackles 
Problems of Japan 


But Shift of Control from Army 
to Civilians Not Believed 
Very Significant 
ARMY’S INFLUENCE IS GREAT 
Unique Position of Militarists and 


Appeal of Their Program Keep 
Them in Forefront 


A traveler might scan every country on 
the globe and find none that displays such 
contrasts as does Japan. Here is a land 
where, scarcely a century ago, the emperor 
was a pitiful figure who often lived in 
poverty and not infrequently was murdered 
by some clique, yet who today is revered 
by millions of his people as a god; a land 
which, in a few brief years, as history goes, 
has become the major power in the Pacific, 
yet a country which is so lacking in the 
most elementary social services that when 
the emperor is scheduled to pass through 
the streets of Tokyo, the police round up 
vagrants to keep them from his sight. 

The list can be extended indefinitely. 
Side by side with lovely pagodas are pain- 
fully crowded hovels. Towering over frail 
homes whose paper walls rustle to the 
slightest wisp of wind are huge factories 
which each morning swallow their thousands 
of workers. The farmers who toil knee- 
deep in the rice paddies cannot afford to 
eat what they grow, but must buy a cheaper 
grade of rice imported from across the 
sea. Japan is, finally, the one land where 
the more trade increases, the less can its 
people afford to buy. 


Government Changes 

Were the traveler intent upon under- 
standing Japan, he would soon learn that 
these contrasts are at the bottom of the 
political strife which brews constantly in 

ago reached 
another of its many boiling points when 
the government changed hands. What 
happened at that time was that General 
Senjuro Hayashi, who represents the army 
element which has dominated the political 
scene since 1931, was forced to resign as 
premier and yield his place to Prince Fum- 
imaro Konoye, the civilian president of 
the House of Peers. The general’s defeat 
followed upon a period of tension during 
which the political parties in the parliament 
accused him of seeking to set up a military 
dictatorship. 

On the surface, therefore, the cabinet 
change would appear to be a victory for 
those who represent parliamentary govern- 
ment. When he assumed office last Febru- 
ary, Premier Hayashi incurred the anger 
of the political parties by not permitting 
any of their members to join his cabinet 
until they renounced their party member- 
ship. In the face of opposition, he de- 
manded the largest military budget in 
Japanese history. He showed little patience 
with the long parliamentary debates. The 
struggle between the military-minded pre- 
mier and the parliament reached a crisis 
on March 31, the day the latter was to 
adjourn. Declaring that the representa- 
tives had proved themselves unfit to govern, 
Premier Hayashi dissolved the chamber 
and called for new elections. At the polls, 
the two major political parties, both op- 
posed to the army clique, obtained 400 
of the 466 seats in the lower house. Though 
rebuked, the cabinet gave no intention of 
On the contrary, to punish the 


resigning 
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political parties, it made plans to strip them 
of whatever power they still retained. Only 
after mass meetings throughout the coun- 
try had convinced Hayashi that his con- 
tinuation in office would turn public opinion 
egainst the army did he finally yield. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the army has been placed in eclipse. The 
military enjoys a unique position in Japan, 
and no fundamental action to undermine 
its power appears possible. It is able to 
make and break governments, since, ac- 
cording to constitutional tradition the war 
minister in the cabinet must be appointed 
from the active army lists. Moreover, the 
army, along with the navy, is not subject 
to the cabinet, but is responsible only to 
the emperor and may act independently in 
any matter so long as it has the emperor’s 
permission. 

This curious state of affairs dates back 
to the pericd befcre 1868, when Japan was 
ruled by rival clans, military cliques and 
factions, and the emperor remained in ob- 
scurity. As a divine being (all Japanese 
emperors are considered the direct de- 
scendants of gods) it was thought that he 
should not stoop to such mundane matters 
as the science of government. This senti- 
ment was at times pushed to extremes, and 
various emperors were relegated to posi- 
tions scarcely consistent with their ‘“divin- 
ity.” 

However, with the awakening of Japan 
during the last half of the century, a move- 
ment for modernization got under way. The 
emperor was “restored” to his throne and 
his privilege to take a more active interest 
in the welfare of his country was acknowl- 
edged. A new constitution was promul- 
gated, granting the parliamentary principle 
of government, but with the important 
reservation that laws could only be enacted 
with the emperor’s consent. 

It is provided, moreover, that if the 
parliament refuses or is deemed unable 
to perform its function, government can 
continue by cabinet decree under imperial 
authority. The net result of this arrange- 
ment has been to place the real power 
of government in the hands of whatever 
group is able to preserve 
the emperor’s favor, and 
to gain an influence over 
him. The militarists are 
adept at this art and 
since 1931 the army has 
been generally in the 
saddle, although at times 
the emperor, who relies 
heavily on the advice of 
the aged civilian elder 
statesman, Prince Sai- 
onji, has acted as a re- 
straining influence. 

What does the military 
faction want and why is 
it meeting with stern op- 
position from the politi- 
cal parties? Its program 
consists, chiefly, of four 
points: the acquisition of 
added colonies, the sup- 
pression of parliament. 
a strong fighting force, 
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and the introduction of state socialism in 
Japan. Dangerous as this program may be 
to the peace of the Far East, it would by 
no means be accurate to assume that the 
army leaders are any more irresponsible 
than the politicians. Their program has 
been molded by a myriad of social and 
economic grievances. The debate between 
the army and the political parties may be 
carried on upon the high plane of such 
terms as fascism or democracy, but it is 
actually grounded in serious economic 
problems, with the political parties inter- 
ested in maintaining conditions as they are 
and the army intent upon creating a very 
radical program of change. 


Economic Structure 


In explaining these facts, one must begin 
with the base of the Japanese economic 
structure, agriculture. The population of 
Japan is predominantly rural, and works 
the soil for its living. Since only 17 per 
cent of all the land is arable, the average 
plot of the Japanese farmer is less than 
three acres. Years of toil, however, have 
taught him that by cultivating his farm in- 
tensively with artificial fertilizer, he can 
make it yield a fair crop. Two and a half 
or three acres hardly make up a prosperous 
farm. Yet the Japanese farmer, with his 
simple ways and his ignorance of luxuries, 
might well manage to get along were it not 
that by and large he does not own the land 
he cultivates. About three-quarters of all 
the farmers are tenants who have to pay 
as much as 60 per cent of their harvest to 
the landlord. By the time the farmer has 
given the landlord his share and bought 
fertilizer for the next planting, he finds 
that less than 15 per cent of his entire yield 
remains for food, clothing, and taxes. 

It is no wonder, then, that the farmer is 
compelled to supplement his meager income. 
This he does by hiring out his children, 
when they have finished elementary school, 
either to work in a factory or as domestic 
servants. Even according to Oriental stand- 
ards, the wages paid these youngsters 
are said to be deplorably low. In domestic 
service, girls get as little as four cents a day 
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Although Japan has a parliamentary form of government, the chosen representatives of the people 
have only limited powers of rulership over the country. 
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for 14 hours of work. And the magazine 
Fortune, which last year made an exhaustive 
study of economic conditions in Japan, is 
authority for the statement that in the 
many small factories, where girls are em- 
ployed the wage is often as little as 30 
cents a month. 

These facts may seem far removed from 
the arena of high politics. In reality, they 
are at the core of the political squabble 
constantly going on behind the scenes in 
Tokyo and occasionally breaking out in the 
open. It must be remembered that the 
army, particularly its younger men, has 
been recruited from the rural districts of Ja- 
pan. Officers as well as privates are of peas- 
ant stock. They know the plight of 
the farmers who are their parents. 
They are equally acquainted with 
the plight of the young women 
their sisters, who are forced to 
work long hours at plants and 
shops. The army is, as a conse- 
quence, moved to bold adventure 
on the mainland. It feels that 
if the Japanese farmer only had 
more land, his condition would 
be immeasurably improved. Since 
there is not enough land, the army 
argues, the thing to do is to go 
out and get more. Pending the 
development of colonies, the army 
feels that the immediate solution 
to the peasant problem is the es- 
tablishment of a corporate state, 
along fascist lines, in which indus- 
try would come largely under the 
control of the government. 


Opposed to the army are the powerful 
business interests, aligned with the political 
parties. Big business in Japan recognizes 
the fact that it has been able to build up 
a tremendous market throughout the world 
because of the abundance of cheap labor. 
The stream of workers coming from the 
farms depresses the wage scale, making it 
possible to put out a host of wares at an 
extremely low cost which competitors can- 
not duplicate. It is therefore to the ad- 
vantage of big business to discourage army 
ventures that antagonize foreign countries 
or that would in any way 
step the supply of cheap 
labor. 

The point at issue be- 
tween these two factions 
illustrates the danger of 
applying western politi- 
cal terms to Japan and 
from them drawing con- 
clusions which are actu- 
ally not warranted. It 
is true that the defect 
of General Hayashi will 
for the time delay any 
sudden advance of the 
army into Asia, but it is 
more than an exaggera- 
tion to say that it is a 
victory for democratic 
government. The politi- 
cal parties, though they 
may have accused Gen- 
eral Hayashi of auto- 
cratic rule, are far from 
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prepared to accept democratic govern- 
ment, as it is understood, for example, 
in the United States. The leaders of the 
parties have often in the past countenanced 
legislation that would not be tolerated in a 
democratic country. While terming them- 
selves moderates, the parties have given 
their assent to a rigid censorship. Liberal 
movements have, with their consent, been 
suppressed. The government has manipu- 
lated rice prices in such a way that the 
large landowner sells his product at a con- 
siderable profit to himself while the tenant, 
disposing of his rice from the same field, 
gets but very little. Children are encour- 
aged to attend elementary school where 
they are taught devotion to the emperor 
and obedience to the employer. But the 
parties, which are controlled by big business. 
frown upon young people who want to go to 
college. They fear that the young people, 
at an age when thinking grows more ma- 
ture, might be led to “dangerous thoughts.” 
Except for elementary education, the 
parties have neglected to encourage much- 
needed social and medical reforms. 


Why Army Is Strong 


It is because the parties have failed to 
represent the great mass of people in Japan 
that the army has grown so powerful. A 
cautious observer would therefore hesitate 
to declare that any truly radical change has 
taken place in Japan. What seems the 
most likely comment is that the army, hav- 
ing now obtained a budget very favorable 
to itself, is willing to let the politicians oc- 
cupy the foreground. 

Recent events in the Far East favor this 
position. Russia’s Far Eastern army is 
daily assuming a mcre commanding influ- 
ence. Throughout China, there is evident 
a determined opposition to any Japanese 
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The plight of the peasant is at the root of Japan’s economic 


difficulties. 


encroachment. In these circumstances, it 
would be much too great a risk for the 
army to take any bold measures. That is 
perhaps the reason that General Hayashi 
gave in to the political parties. Since the 
parties are not likely to pass any leg’slation 
that will materially affect the rural and in- 
dustrial workers, the army may count upon 
an eventual change in public opinion. 

The army may feel impelled to take 
action of some drastic nature, to curb the 
liberal movement which persists in gaining 
ground in Japan. In the recent election 
notable gains were made by the Social 
Mass party, a new political organization 
which, unless checked, bids fair to become 
a power in Japan. This party’s program 
calls for reforms of a radical nature which 
are not contemplated either by the army 
or by the old-line parties. 
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Russia: In another of the treason trials 
that have been conducted periodically in 
Soviet Russia since last August, eight of the 
army’s most prominent generals were re- 
cently accused of espionage and shortly 
thereafter shot by a firing squad. Among 
the victims, all of whom are reported to 
have confessed their guilt, was Marshal Mik- 
hail Tukhachevsky, the brilliant young 
military strategist who until his demotion 
a month before the trial was second in 
command of the Soviet’s fighting forces. 
Several days after the execution of the gen- 
erals had been announced, it was learned in 
Mescow that 28 executives of the state’s 
railway in Siberia had similarly been charged 
with treachery and 
been meted out the 
same punishment. 

There is no little 
bewilderment in the 
minds of observers 
seeking to give an 
adequate explanation 
of this purge which, 
in the last six weeks 
alone, has cost the 
lives of more than 100 
persons and which in 
the words of one Mos- 
cow correspondent is 
“assuming the proportions and character- 
istics of.a Salem witch hunt.” 
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JOSEF STALIN 


Among the more bizarre theories ad- 
vanced is one that connects the purge with 
the chronic heart disease from which Josef 
Stalin, the dictator, is suffering. It is ar- 
gued that his illness is beginning to cause 
him mental torture and that as a result 
he has grown suspicious and morose. A 
second theory is based upon the changes 
which have taken place in the character 
of the Soviet army in the past two years. 
Until 1935, the fighting forces were demo- 
cratic in their organization. Degrees of 
rank, except in the case of those at the 
top, gave the officers but few privileges not 
enjoyed by the privates. An ordinary 
soldier when commanded by his superior 
officer to carry out some task, could, through 
one of the soldiers’ councils, demand a 
reasonable explanation. All that has now 
changed. It is perhaps as a step in the 
direction of restoring this democratic sys- 
tem to the army that the generals have been 
ousted and shot. Still another explanation 
is that all the victims were actually in- 
volved in a plot with foreign powers to 
overthrow the Stalin regime. 


* * x 


Spain: It is now quite certain that the 
international crisis, which threatened to 
arise out of the German bombardment of a 
loyalist seaport in Spain, has been liqui- 
dated. It is said that Germany and Italy, 
both of which took a most serious view 
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ONE ASPECT OF JAPAN’S TROUBLES 


MESSNER IN ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


of the incident at the time, are anxious to 
forget it and turn their attention to other 
matters pressing for action. According 
to dispatches at the time of writing, Rome 
and Berlin have accepted the proposals, 
drafted by the British foreign office, which 
would regulate the patrol ships of the non- 
intervention powers. If this is true and if 
the two combatants in the civil war agree 
to the terms, Italy and Germany will re- 
sume their participation in the patrol. 

There is some reason for believing that 
this conciliatory attitude has been engen- 
dered by the renewed rebel offensive against 
the Bilbao front. Here, where the insurgent 
armies have been held at bay for several 
months, General Franco is meeting with 
spectacular successes. Reinforced by ad- 
ditional troops, the vanguard of the rebel 
force now appears to have penetrated the 
last of the Basque city’s rings of defenses. 
It would not be surprising if by the time 
this reaches its readers, the city will have 
fallen. 

Aware of the danger to the Basque front, 
the Madrid government has been carrying 
on a series of earnest conferences to which 
its most important foreign representatives 
have been called from their posts. What 
subjects have been under discussion is not 
revealed, though it is not unlikely that in 
the circumstances some drastic, if not spec- 
tacular, measures are about to be taken. As 
yet, the half million troops which the gov- 
ernment claims it holds in reserve have 
not been mobilized, and in fascist Spanish 
territory this claim is ridiculed as an idle 
boast. 

* * * 


Paraguay: The overthrow of the pres- 
ent provisional government, possibly fol- 
lowed by a renewal of hostilities with Bo- 
livia, is feared in reports that the Para- 
guayan army has revolted against President 
Rafael Franco and plans to replace him 
with one more responsive to the demands of 
the army leaders. 

Franco, it will be recalled, was placed in 
office in February 1936, when a group of 
army officers mutinied against the then 
ruling government. Upon returning from 
his exile in Argentina to accept the office, 
President Franco declared that a republican 
form of government could not solve the 
problems facing Paraguay, and he took 
measures to establish a totalitarian state. 
All political parties were suppressed. Trade 
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IT TAKES A BIT OF DOING: 

GLASGOW (SCOTLAND) RECORD 
unions and strikes were prohibited, and 
foreign financial interests were warned that 
their profits would be curtailed. 

Whether the failure of Franco to improve 
the economic conditions of his people also 
contributed to the revolt against him is 
not yet apparent from the meager dispatches 
which have eluded the censorship clamped 


upon all outgoing news 
What seems certain, at least, 
is that both the people and 
the armed forces are vigor- 
ously opposed to the terms 
of the agreement which 
Franco accepted from Bo- 
livia as a settlement of the 
long-standing grievances be- 
tween the two nations. The 
treaty provided that the 
Paraguayan army withdraw 
from the area which has been 
under dispute since the 
close of the Chaco war in 
1935. It is reported the 
army felt that to withdraw 
would be to sacrifice every 


gain it had made in the 

three years of the war. 
Diplomatic circles in 

Buenos Aires, which suc- 


ceeded recently in renewing 
friendly relations between 
the two former combatants, 
are apprehensive lest the in- 
sistence of the army in re- 
fusing to accept the settle- 
ment should bring war again. 


* * * 


England: in the few 





WIDE WORLD 
AFTER THE BOMBS HAVE FALLEN 
This dismal scene was presented in Barcelona, recently. Men are shown 
searching through the ruins for the dead and wounded after seven rebel 
planes had rained bombs on the working class district. 


weeks that he has been 
prime minister of England, 
Neville Chamberlain has 


earned himself the title “Tory Socialist.” 
As a member of the Conservative party, 
he should, according to all tradition, avoid 
any measures that are opposed by the 
vested wealth of the country. He certainly 
would not be expected to advocate legis- 
lation so radical as to meet with the ap- 
proval of the Labor party. But shedding 
his conservative affiliations, Premier Cham- 
berlain has done just that by moving to re- 

















1S THERE A GIANT KILLER IN THE HOUSE? 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


organize the electrical industry of Great 
Britain and bringing it more directly under 
the supervision of the government. Under 
the proposed reorganization, a government 
board would be empowered to consolidate 
competing companies for the purpose of 
reducing rates. In London, it is being said 
that this may perhaps “not be socialism 
but as least it is not conservatism as die- 
hards here or elsewhere understand it.” 


* * * 


Irish Free State: President Eamon de 
Valera’s new constitution, which virtually 
severs every link between the Irish Free 
State and the British Empire. has been ac- 
cepted by the parliament that assembled in 
Dublin last week for its final session. A 
general election of new representatives will 
be held on July 1, and the constitution will 
be submitted to the people for their ap- 
proval. 


President de Valera’s opponent, William 
T. Cosgrave, the former president, an- 
nounced his intention to campaign against 
the constitution. Mr. Cosgrave argued that 
the new charter vests too much power in 
the proposed prime minister, and that it 
threatens to place the government in con- 
trol of the press. Although the constitution 
was accepted by the representatives only 
by a vote of 62 to 48, it is generally ex- 
pected that the referendum will reveal a 
large majority of the people in its favor. 


* * * 


Italy: It is interesting to observe how 
Mussolini selects the facts which are to be 
presented to the Italian people through the 
press and over the radio. He manipulates 
the news in such a way as to dominate 
completely the public mind. The people 
know nothing but what he wants them to 
know. The following quotation trom The 
Manchester Guardian gives some of the se- 
cret instructions issued by Mussolini to all 
news agencies in Italy: 


Jan. 16—Give no news of the bombing of 
civilian populations by Spanish Nationalists; 
and above all deny that it was done by Italian 
or German aviators. 

Jan. 25—Complete silence on the fact that 
the Hungarian chief of military staff has beer 
in Milan, 

Feb. 9—Do not describe the military situa- 
tion of the Spanish Reds as disastrous. Be 
less optimistic. 

Feb. 17—Do not give any news of the 
coming of Dr. Schuschnigg to Italy; his forth- 
coming marriage with a society lady; or his 
dissolution of the Austrian Fascist party. 

Feb. 20—Begin and continue a strong cam- 
paign against Czechoslovakia. 

March 5—Do not reproduce facts about the 
metal reserves of the Bank of Italy published 
in the French papers. Suppress entirely news 
of the arrival at Naples of wounded volunteers 
coming from Spain and transported by our 
hospital ships. 

May 10—Stress any unfortunate incident 
that may happen during the coronation cele- 
brations; disparage the importance of the po- 
litical conversations in London. 


* ~ aK 


Barring Finland, which continues to pay 
her war-debt installments when due, every 
European nation has again defaulted on 
the money it owes the United States. 
France, which has not submitted any pay- 
ment since 1933, owes the treasury more 
than $400,000,000 while Great Britain is in 
arrears on twice that sum. 
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What the American People 


It is a very superficial judgment of the situa- 
tion that would set down the issue as a techni- 











out the year, our exports of planes will have 
amounted to about one-fourth the total pro. 











cality. It is of far deeper significance, or Mr. va : ine asset Ya 
Lewis himself and his steel organizing committee duction of the American ECHR industry, n 
would never have considered it the signal for a 4nd these exports will make up about a third hi 
death grapple with the industry. President Gird- of all arms and ammunition exports of this bs 
ler, of the Republic Steel gi ae ex- country. 
plained that a signed agreement such as Lewis , q or a ee = 
seeks is simply the first step in his campaign for W here are all these airplanes going, and 
a closed shop and the check-off. what will they be called upon to do? Many 
of them, of course, will go into commercial] A 
_ ‘“ service. But at the same time, the State De. fit 
A Housing Bill partment records show that many of the py 
Congress moved, last week, toward con- planes destined for foreign countries are of fn 
sideration of the Wagner-Steagall bill, which the types listed as military planes. In Febru. ff 
would clear many city slums and erect low- 4TY and March alone, Argentina bought $2.- §u 
WIDE WORLO cost housing projects. It seems almost cer- 000,000 worth of American-made airplanes: § 
WEST POINT CADETS HOLD THEIR FINAL REVIEW tain that some sort of a compromise housing ' 
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held its final review of the year on June 11. Under the trees at the left the graduating class stands in a single line to plan will be worked out . 8 . P 
review the corps. session. The majority of members of both 
houses of Congress seem determined that 
tract the wages and hours that prevail in those something be done along this line without de- 
The Court Issue plants operating under signed agreements. lay 
or oe , : The companies, on the other hand, will not fe ‘i fis 7 oe = 
Does the majority in the Senate agree with suffer greater costs if they grant contracts. They A sharp dispute has arisen, however, over 
the majority on the Senate Judiciary Commit- will not even have to yield on the matter of the form of housing legislation to be enacted. 
tee regarding President Roosevelt’s plan to union recognition, because they have already rec- Senator Wagner, joint author of the bill, is 
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ever on how the majority of members of the /°” only oy sy ~ od city 7 the go ful, it must be of long-range character. But ‘ 
warns at “1 oes not make sense to Say a ‘ . 
bt ses ittee 2 > pi: ; ; : — » = «Se y sasury Morgenthau takes ' 
Judiciary Committee feel about the plan. while a company must bargain collectively, it Secretary of the Trea ur} g " 
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“that its parallel will never again be presented 
to the free representatives of the free people 
of America.” 

This strong language sounds as though it 
surely must have been written by Republicans. 
But unfortunately for the administration, it 


















FOR THOSE WHO LIVE IN DARKNESS 


KIRBY IN N. Y WORLD-TELEGRAM 


was not. Of the 10 committee members who 
approved of the report, seven were Demo- 
crats. The report was adopted by a 10-8 vote. 
Now the question will go before the Senate. 
The opponents of the plan are more deter- 
mined than ever not to compromise in any 
way. The administration is expected to modify 
the proposal, however, before it actually 
comes to a test vote. 
* This issue has severely divided the Demo- 
cratic party. The conservative members of 
the party are working wholeheartedly with 
the Republicans in the attempt to defeat the 
President’s plan. Whether this will lead to a 
permanent split in the party along conserva- 
tive and liberal lines remains to be seen. 


The Strike Issue 


_ The bitter industrial war in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and other steel centers continues un- 
abated at the time of this writing. The Wash- 
ington News, editorially, clearly points out the 
central issue at stake: 


in peace and prosperity in the districts where their 
mills are situated. 

Were there some big, fundamental differences— 
such as union recognition, rates of pay, hours 
and conditions of employment—it would be easier 
to understand sucha gigantic conflict. ... But 
here the companies say they will meet the union 
and will bargain collectively as required by law— 


he argued that since the company officials were 
willing to bargain orally with the C. I. O. 
union, they should also be willing to put in 
writing the terms agreed upon by themselves 
and the union leaders. But the steel em- 
ployers seem determined not to yield on this 
point. They know that if they sign a written 
contract with the union, this would be a 
great victory for the union. And they do not 
want to do anything that will strengthen the 
C. I. O. labor movement, fearing that it may 
eventually become powerful enough to rule 
industry. 

In defense of the steel companies’ position, 
the New York Herald-Tribune points out that 
the Supreme Court, in ruling on the Wagner 
Act, specifically stated that the term “collec- 
tive bargaining” did not mean that employers 
must sign written contracts with labor unions. 
The Tribune continues: 

















President Roosevelt appears to be on the 
side of Secretary Morgenthau with respect to 
this particular issue. What Congress will de- 
cide remains to be seen. At any rate, it seems 
fairly definite that the low-cost housing pro- 
gram, in one form or another, will be con- 
tinued. 


the purpose of reviving the American mer- 
chant marine. President Roosevelt named 
Joseph P. Kennedy (see page 6) head of the 
maritime board, and that agency, with an ap- 
propriation of $90,000,000 has been engaged 
in substituting direct subsidies or grants to 
shipping companies for the old form of govern- 
ment assistance by means of contracts for 
carrying mail. 

The commission now looks forward to the 
construction of new ships, to enlarge the facil- 
ities of American shipping, and to replace 
ships which are rapidly becoming too old fer 
useful service. Compared with the 4.407,000- 
ton fleet of British merchant vessels under 19 
years of age, American vessels in the same 
class total only 417,000 tons. By 1942, author- 
ities declare, 90 per cent of all American mer- 
chantmen now in service will be over 20 years 
old. 

Thus, President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation of $160.- 
000,000 to supplement the funds already at 
the disposal of the Maritime Commission. In 
addition to providing operating subsidies to 
American shipping companies, the commission 
will endeavor to promote the construction of 
new ships. It will offer to private companies 
a direct grant of up to 50 per cent of the cost 
of new shipping, and will lend an additional 
25 per cent, leaving the rest to be supplied by 
the private companies. If the companies do 
not avail themselves of this offer, the govern- 
ment may undertake the construction of ships 
itself, and may either operate them directly or 
lease them to private individuals. It is ex- 
pected that 95 new vessels will be placed on 














ALARM IN THE ECONOMIC STRATOSPHERE 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Mexico, China, Siam, Great Britain, and 
Turkey have also bought heavily this year. 


billion to 64 billion. These figures represent 


the total income from goods produced and serv-§s 


ices rendered. 


Robert R. Nathan, an official of the depart- §s 


ment, shows that the increase represents al- 
most entirely an increase in the volume of 
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These 5,000 unionists, who staged a big rally near the F 
the motor magnate will recognize the oul@ 


but they just won’t put in writing the conclu- Income Up 1 
sions growing out of such bargaining. The differ- 

ence is too slight, the point too technical, to jus- M ° Figures compiled by the Department of 

Scene tify what is now happening. The Merchant arine Commerce show that the nation as a whole in- 
WHICH TOUVE | re — - ite. pede ; , creased its national income last year by nine fpr 
ee President Roosevelt has publicly taken a Last year Congress authorized the establish- scp Reape “on wedi a ceed dg ' 
similar stand. At a recent press conference, mont of a Federal Maritime Commission for fue oo a ome FORE WEP Tee 





One of the most dangerous conflicts in our ; : 
history is now raging between opponents who the seas during the next five years. ds duced ¢ cs Jered, since fd 
are bitterly hostile although separated only by go0ds proaucec and SCFVICeS FENGErES, * ol 
one question of technical nature. . prices were only slightly higher than in 195°. 

This one point is the signing of a labor con- Airplanes and Armaments In other words, each dollar bought approx 
oe eae “4 = Pisce HA — kg mately as much, therefore the rise in volumeft 
arge ar oO e steel industry 1 e Not lon ago th aac : a he : hat fn 
great. United States Steel Corporation. The ; 1 go, e Department of Commerce means that more was produced and not thal 
sreniess Gi het aath Binber Gann: ox bette: announced that during the first four months more was paid for what was produced. Zz 
hours—at least, not in the near future—if they ORDINARILY WE'D EXPECT A PERSONAL VISIT FROM of 1937, 176 American airplanes had been sold All the major divisions of industrial activity pe 
win the strike. They already get without con- RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR to foreigners. If this rate continues through- contributed to the increase. but manufactul-fé 
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ave, trade, and agriculture accounted for al- 


st half of the total gain. Manufacturing, 


Dro- 
try. fning, and agriculture more than doubled 
hird pir totals of 1932, the low point of the de- 


this 


bssion years in respect to national income. 


sque Children 


Among the liberal groups in the United 
ates trying to help the cause of the Spanish 
the pyalists, there is an organization called the 
, of fnerican Board of Guardians for Basque 
bru. pfugee Children. Similar groups in other 
$2, puntries, some supported by public funds, 
nes: gve taken large numbers of Basque children 
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and§# camps in their own lands. Here the 
ar. fildren receive decent food and clothing, 
ten for the first time in months. 
The American group, headed by Frank 


hn, applied to the State Department for 
t otk in bringing 500 children to this country. 
le in- once, the question of immigration restric- 
ninefns arose. In a letter to Mr. Bohn, the 
m 55#partment pointed out that there are several 
esentBrts of the law which might apply to this 
serv- Be. 
For one thing, the Department of Labor 
s defined ‘“‘tourists” in a way which might 
clude these homeless children; then, too, a 


part: 
's al- 


1¢ of fv of 1917 forbids the entry of children 









ACME 


Pmpany’s River Rouge plant recently, are confident that 
ers union before the end of the year. 


since der 16 unless they are accompanied by their 

193>.frents; finally, a clause enacted to prevent 
proxi Importation of cheap contract labor may 
olumey used to exclude the children, for the Ameri- 
t that group was planning to pay their steamship 
_ Sage for them, a practice forbidden by law. 
ctivityffe Department of State did not say whether 
factur-#se regulations would be applied to the 





States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


children. Instead, it was stated that Ameri- 
can consuls in Europe would decide each case 
when the applications for visas were received. 


Roosevelt Vetoes 


Even the foes of President Roosevelt have 
never regarded him as a “‘yes-man,” and he is 
well on his way to becoming the most consist- 
ent “no-man” who has ever held the presi- 
dency of the United States. He has vetoed 
224 bills passed by Congress and submitted 
to him, a record surpassed only by Grover 
Cleveland, who refused to sign 475 pieces of 
legislation during his years in the White 
House. At the rate the President has been 
going, however, he is expected to surpass 
Cleveland’s total before his present term of 
office expires. 

The executive veto was the subject of more 
than one eloquent and fiery oration before it 
was written into the Constitution of the 
United States, since many of the early states- 
men felt that it put too much power in the 
hands of a single man. George Washington 
used the veto sparingly, not exercising it until 
he had been in office two years. 

Thomas Jefferson did not refuse a single bill 
sent to him. Andrew Jackson was the first 
president to exercise his power to any degree, 
and since that time the presidential veto has 
been growing in frequency and importance. 
Cleveland estavlished his record by refusing 
to sign bills which appropriated funds for the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and _ their 
widows. 


More about WPA 


It is of interest every now and then to 
follow the activities of the unemployed pro- 
fessional artists who are receiving aid from 
the WPA. Needy musicians, writers, painters, 
and actors are all having the opportunity to 
utilize their talents under this program. The 
writers’ projects have produced, among other 
things, a series of guidebooks full of interest- 
ing details on life in each state. Under the 
musicians’ projects, orchestras have been or- 
ganized in many different communities. Op- 
portunity has been given to American com- 
posers to have their works played, often for 
the first time. Children’s concerts have also 
been a popular feature. Then, too, more than 
5,000 artists have been put to work painting 
pictures. Many of these are put on exhibit 
in WPA galleries or are loaned out to schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings in all 
parts of the country. Public interest has been 
greatly stimulated in this field, and much prog- 
ress has been made in the development of 
American art. 

Perhaps the most popular feature of this 
entire program, however, is the Federal Thea- 
ter Project, which is now starting on its second 
summer season. Traveling from town to town, 
these troupes have reached large audiences of 
people, many of whom had never before had 
an opportunity to visit the theater. 

Most everyone will admit that many of the 
WPA projects serve little or no useful purpose, 
and are merely arranged to provide work for 
the needy. But it is also a generally recognized 
fact that much of the WPA work is a real con- 
tribution to the cultural and material welfare 
of the nation. 


Glass Building 


The first large building constructed entirely 
of glass, designed to house offices in New York 
City, will be completed and opened early in 
September, according to present plans. The 
building is not just a curiosity, as former glass 
structures have been. It will be used by the 
Corning Glass Works, the company which 
constructed it, and associated companies. 

There are 3,800 blocks of crystalline glass 
used in the structure. Oddly enough, it will 
be impossible to see in or out of the building 
except from two clear glass windows, the only 
ones in the entire building. The rest of the 
offices will be cut off entirely from the outside. 





PORTUGAL DANCES 
“Throughout Portugal there has been a revival of interest in the costumes, dances, ond folk songs of a more magnifi- 


cent past.” 
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Like a Daydream 


Amarila Wing, in 1837, woke up one fine 
September morning to her long-expected wed- 
ding day. Downstairs, the first stirrings 
swelled to a great bustle of comings and go- 
ings, the minister came to pray with her, the 
townsmen eyed her husband-to-be with a mix- 
ture of fear and envy. Josiah Winfield took 
his bride, a child grew up, more children came 
and went, and then again a young girl’s voice 
was heard in the great walnut house, which 
had in the meantime grown old and vener- 
able. On the hill, Josiah’s college also 
weathered many storms, yet in 1933 a second 
Amarila found herself faced with much the 
same problem that had cast its shadow over 
her great-grandmother’s life. 

Minnie Hite Moody’s latest novel, “Towers 
With Ivy” (Julian Messner. $2.50), grew out 
of her browsings in a walnut house. As she 
pored over old fashion plates, read old letters. 
and dusted cobwebs from an Amarila’s weav- 
ing loom, she came to feel herself a part of 
the old house itself. Out of this identification, 
she has written a novel which is like a day- 
dream. The people seem real, and yet we 
never knew them. The story is full of drama 
and pathos, and yet its effect is always a little 
dusted over with time. So one looks back on 
a century of change which is known only from 
a dusty attic, a few grass-covered graves, and 
towers overgrown with ivy. 


The World in Pictures 


It has only been a matter cf 100 years since 
the French painter, Daguerre, succeeded in 
recording the image produced on a silvered 
plate by the camera obscura, and gave to the 
world the science of photography. Daguerre 


fully realized the importance of his discovery. 
It is reported that he exclaimed: “I have 
seized light as it sped by and enchained it. I 
have forced the sun to paint pictures for me.” 

















SHADOWED 


HERBLOCK IN WINSTON SALEM (N.C.) JOURNAL 


(From an illustration in ‘Camera Around the World.”’) 


But even Daguerre could hardly have fore- 
seen that his invention was destined to develop 
into a new form of art; that in a century’s 
time there would be photographers who would 
be world famous for the pictures they had 
made. Yet, all this is fact. Today, the art of 
the camera flourishes, and the names of Eisen- 
staedt, Erno, Bourke-White, Boucher, Wolff, 
and many others are well known on all con- 
tinents. 

During the last few years publishers have 
seen an opportunity in collecting into book 
form outstanding and artistic photographs. A 
number of such books have been published 
and have had a good sale, especially among 
amateur camera enthusiasts. 

The most recently published collection of 
photographs is “Camera Around the World,” 
edited by Heyworth Campbell (New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $3). This 
is an assortment of pictures taken in many 
countries, not by methodic itinerary, but hap- 
hazardly and informally. As the editor de- 
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FROM A DRAWING IN “TOWERS WITH 
MINNIE HITE MOODY 


IvY,” BY 


scribes it, it is “an attempt to assemble beauti- 
ful, exciting, original and dramatic photo- 
graphs from many parts of the world.” 


James of Scotland 


Jane Oliver's “Mine Is the Kingdom” (Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott. $2.50) is a story of kings 
and queens, grand ladies and courtiers, yet 
there is about it little of the romantic gaiety 
which frequently characterizes _ historical 
novels. The painful accuracy with which she 
has described life at the Scottish court in the 
reign of James, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
may annoy some who have grown accustomed 
to the pleasant imaginings of most fictional 
historians. Others will be thankful that she 
has portrayed the people who ruled at that 
time and place exactly as they were—primitive. 
flerce, superstitious, and frequently dull. Out 
of a careful study of the available records she 
has rewoven a faithful account of the intrigue, 
jealousy, fear, and petty bickerings which dom- 
inated their lives, with occasional glimpses into 
the lives of those over whom they ruled. James 
himself is made to appear as a frustrated young 
idealist who gradually grows hard and cynical, 
a king who would liked to have ruled more 
justly, but who lacked the strength to rise 
beyond his own unhappy times. All in all, it 
is not a very pretty story, but for that Miss 
Oliver is clearly not to blame. 
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Herman Oliphant, New 
Deal’s Financial ‘Idea Man” 


Among the many New Dealers recruited 
from the ranks of the college professors, 
one of the few who have not fallen by the 
wayside is Herman Oliphant, legal coun- 
sel to the Treasury Department. He is 
becoming known as the “idea man” for the 
administration in matters of taxation and 
finance, and at the present time is con- 
cerned with formulat- 
ing a policy in that re- 
spect. The tax-eva- 
sion investigation is 
believed to have been 
inspired by his re- 
searches in the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Oliphant’s first 
position as a New 
Dealer was general 
counsel for the Farm 
Credit Administra- 
tion, in which he 
served until November 1933. In Novem- 
ber he was transferred to the Treasury 
Department as counsel to Secretary Mor- 
genthau, and has since been an important 
cog in the workings of the department. 
His first appearance in the spotlight of 
publicity came approximately a year ago, 
when he was called before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to testify concerning the Presi- 
dent’s bill to tax the surplus earnings of 
corporations. Mr. Oliphant is unofficially 
credited with being the author of the bill 
itself, and his logical explanation of its 
purposes and functioning did much to con- 
vince the legislators that it should be a 
law. The law was intended to correct a 
situation whereby the holders of large 
blocks of stock would protect themselves 
from paying income taxes by leaving the 
earnings of the corporation in a surplus 
fund, rather than declaring dividends. 





HERMAN OLIPHANT 


S THE question of a comprehensive 

housing program for the United 
States, financed in part by the federal gov- 
ernment, again comes to the fore, attention 
naturally turns to the experience of the 
leading European nations in this field. For, 
during the last 20 years most of the na- 
tions of Europe have been attempting to 
provide comfortable housing facilities for 
those sections of the population which can- 
not afford to pay the rents charged by pri- 
vate landlords. Government aid in pro- 
viding housing has been a definite policy 
of most of the nations. 


European Accomplishments 


It is estimated that some 7,000,000 new 
dwellings have been built in Europe with 
public assistance since the close of the 
World War, providing housing for approx- 
imately 30,000,000 persons. The particu- 
lar tvpe of government aid varies from 
country to country, and there are differ- 
ences even within single countries. The ex- 
treme case was Vienna’s municipal housing 
project, built entirely at public expense. 
More than 58,000 dwellings were erected at 
a cost of $115,000.000, providing housing 
facilities for an eighth of the city’s popula- 
tion. The cost was met by taxation, and 
rents were only high enough to defray the 
actual expenses of operation and upkeep. 

During the period 1919-1933, practically 
half of all the houses erected in England 
were subsidized in one way or another by 
the government. The government has made 
direct subsidies for housing; it has pro- 
vided credit facilities to local governments 
and other agencies for low-cost projects, 
and in other ways assisted in the construc- 
tion of more than a million new dwellings 
since 1919. Similarly, Germany encour- 
aged housing developments in the postwar 
period by a number of devices. During 
the five vears, 1927-1931, the government 
carried out a truly ambitious program. 


As an instructor in the law schools of 
the University of Chicago, his alma mater, 
and of Columbia University and Johns 
Hopkins University, Mr. Oliphant gained a 
store of knowledge concerning the theory 
of taxation and finance in general which 
gave him an excellent background for the 
work he is doing. He came to Washington 
from Johns Hopkins University—the only 
break in a teaching career begun in 1907 
except during the years of the World War, 
when he held positions with the War Trade 
Intelligence and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Mr. Oliphant, a native of Indiana. 
attended the University of Indiana before 
going to the University of Chicago. 


Joseph P. Kennedy Rebuilds 
the Merchant Marine 


President Roosevelt does not often make 
an appointment which is equally satisfac- 
tory both to labor and the industrialists. 
But such an appointment was that of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, who as chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission is trying to 
rebuild the American merchant marine (see 
page 4). Mr. Kennedy is one of those re- 


markable Americans whose story reads like 
“From 


Bell-Hop to Banker” 
would cover the range 
of his activities, but 
would give no clue to 
the fact that, among 
other things, he di- 
rected a Boston trans- 
portation company, 
ran one of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards dur- 
ing the war, was head 
of Pathe News, reor- 
ganized the Radio 
Corporation of Amer- 
ica, made himself a 
fortune, was the first chairman of the Se- 

curities and Exchange Commission, and is 

now, at 50, one of the hardest working 


a novel. 





JOSEPH. P. KENNEDY 


men in the government service. In all his 
activities he has retained the respect of all 
factions. 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
Japan’s Youthful Premier 


The newly appointed Japanese premier, 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, is the second 
youngest man to have been head of the 
government. Though 
only 45 years of age, 
he enjoys consider- 
able prestige among 
his countrymen, and 
twice before, on crit- 
ical occasions, he was 
asked to form a cabi- 
net. Each time, how- 
ever, he refused, feel- 
ing that the political 
situation was not suf- 
ficiently calm to as- 
sure the success of his 
administration. The fact that he has now 
agreed to take on the responsibilities of the 
premiership is being interpreted as a sign of 
the prince’s belief that he will be able to 
remain in office for perhaps several years. 

Prince Konoye, who until his appoint- 
ment was president of the House of Peers, 
comes from a poor but distinguished family 
His ancestors were among the members of 
the imperial guard which kept watch over 
the emperor during those earlier eras in 
Japanese history when the royal household 
lived in seclusion. As a youth, the com- 
parative modesty of his surroundings made 
the prince a rather outspoken critic of 
social injustice. In these views, he was 
encouraged by his teacher and guide, Prince 
Saionji, Japan’s elder statesman, who advises 
the emperor upon affairs of government. It 
is believed, in fact. that when Prince Sai- 
onji, who is an old man, dies, his place 
will be filled by Konoye. 

In an interview given some time before 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Progress of Housing in Europe 


About a million dwellings were constructed 
with direct financial aid from the govern- 
ment. This represented 70 per cent of the 
total housing for the country, and much of 
the remainder was assisted in one way or 
another by the government. Since 1919, 
some 80 per cent of the 3,000,000 new dwell- 
ings constructed in Germany have been with 
direct government aid. 

The significant feature of the European 





low-cost housing programs is that they rec- 
ognize a public responsibility for one of 
man’s most basic needs; a philosophy which 
has not been accepted in the United States. 
Postwar conditions throughout Europe were 
favorable for the adoption of such a phi- 
losophy. In the first place, there was in 
most countries an acute housing shortage 
which private enterprise was unable to fill. 
Secondly, most of the nations had in power 


Sweden has some of the 
best housing facilities in 
modern 


the world. In this 


apartment there is a res- 
deliver 
dumb- 


waiter, a children’s depart- 


taurant which will 


complete meals by 


ment where children play 


and study under trained 
supervision, and where they 
may sleep when occasion de- 
mands it. All housework, 
laundering, etc., is done by 
the staff. There is also a 
sickroom on the first floor, 
with a dormitory and work- 
room for children of school 


age. 


he became premier, the prince revealed 
his political views. He holds that fascism 
is not the type of government suited to 
Japan, and that the political parties have 
an important contribution to make to the 
state. For the present, however, the pre- 
mier believes, all individual interests must 
yield before the common national interest. 


Von Neurath, Hitler’s 
Able Foreign Minister 


Baron Constantine von Neurath, the Ger- 
man foreign minister, is one of the few men 
whom Hitler retained in office when he be- 
came chancellor in 1931. Not a member 
of the National Socialist party, von Neurath 
is nevertheless said to be very much in 
sympathy with Hitler’s own ideas on gov- 
ernment. When the baron was Berlin’s 
minister to London under the republican 
regime, he acquired considerable notoriety 
for unveiled dislike 
of republican institu- 
tions. 

Baron von Neurath 
was born 64 years ago 
of a noble family. Fol- 
lowing his student 
days in a law school, 
he entered the Ger- 
man diplomatic serv- 
ice and step by step 
reached his present 
office. His task as 
foreign minister under 
the Nazi dictatorship has not been an easy 
one. Not a few of the more impetuous 
party leaders have wanted Hitler to pursue 
an even more aggressive foreign policy 
than he has done. It is largely through 
the restraining efforts of Baron von Neurath 
that the German chancellor has not yielded 
to these party leaders. In recent weeks 
von Neurath has been visiting various cen- 
tral European countries in an effort to 
strengthen Germany’s friendship with them. 





CONSTANTINE 
VON NEURATH 


governments which represented the working 
classes—the Labor party in England, the 
Social Democrats in Germany and in Aus- 
tria. Moreover, a number of experiments in 
low-cost housing had already broken the 
ground for the more extensive programs 
that were later to be undertaken. Local 
governments, codperative workers’ organi- 
zations, and other groups had already made 
a certain amount of progress in meeting the 
pressing needs. 


Shortcomings 


What have been the results of these 
European housing programs? Has a satis- 
factory solution to the problem been found? 
Naturally, government aid has_ enabled 
large numbers of people to live in decent 
houses who would never have been able to 
do so without government intervention. 
Catherine Bauer, one of the leading author- 
ities on the subject of housing, estimates 
that there are still 100,000,000 persons in 
Europe who are badly housed. “The slums 
still stand,” she continues, “many of them 
more crowded now than they were five years 
ago. Only a comparatively small portion of 
the new dwellings actually reaches the 
lowest-income group, and the matter of 
housing the unemployed has hardly been 
approached.” 

Practically all authorities on the housing 
question agree that no solution will be pos- 
sible without public assistance. In the 
United States, for example, there is prac- 
tically no housing for any except the upper 
third income group. The same would have 
been true in Europe had it not been for 
governmental intervention. Even so, there 
is still a great shortage in Europe, for as 
Miss Bauer says in her ‘Modern Housing” 
(Houghton-Mifflin), “only housing put up 
by public authorities is let at rentals which 
the average worker can pay” and “proba- 
bly half of even these houses can hardly be 
paid for by unskilled workers.” 
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The Doctors and Medieal Care 


HEN a development occurs which 
W nws vitally affect the lives of millions 
of people, one would think that it would be 
featured in the main headlines of all news- 
papers. But such is by no means always 
the case. Regardless of how significant an 
event or happening may be, it must, un- 
fortunately, also be sensational if it is to 
receive first place in the American press. 
This accounts for the fact that the recent 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion received no more publicity than it did. 
In some of the larger papers of the nation, 
the story of this meeting made first-page 
news, but in a great many cases it was con- 
fined to the inner pages, if treated at all. 
And in practically none of the daily papers, 
large or small, was it the featured news of 
the day. 
Yet. of all the significant developments 
of the last few years, there have been few, 
if any, of greater importance than this 





THE DOCTOR 


Too many doctors are unable to make a satisfactory living be- 
cause people cannot pay for the medical caie they need. 


meeting in Atlantic City. In the first 
place, the large majority of doctors in the 
nation belong to the American Medical 
Association. It is the leading spokesman 
for the country’s physicians. Every year 
the members of this organization send dele- 
gates to an annual conference to discuss 
the latest advances in medical science. 
They also give their views on the vital 
health problems of the nation. At the re- 
cent meeting, the majority of doctors went 
on record in favor of codperating with the 
government in the effort to provide proper 
medical care for the millions of people 
who are unable to furnish it for themselves. 


A New Attitude 


It took many years for this national 
organization of doctors to come around to 
the view that the health of the people is 
the responsibility of government. The 
majority of medical men in the past have 
clung tenaciously to the opinion that the 
health of each individual is his own con- 
cern. They have been well aware of the 
fact that large numbers of people are un- 
able to pay their doctor bills. It is the 
exceptional doctor, indeed, who does no 
charity work. But nevertheless, the na- 
tion’s physicians have felt that the govern- 
ment should not do anything about this 
problem. They have feared, above all else, 
the possibility of political control of the 
field of medicine. 

Now, however, they have modified their 
former position. They are willing to con- 
sider co6éperative action with government 
in the effort to work out a plan by which 
the masses of people may be better able 
to tale advantage of the great progress in 
medical science. This decision is a land- 
mark in American medicine, It has opened 
the way for the establishment of a planned 
national health policy. The present system, 
under which millions go without proper 
medical care at the same time that large 
numbers of doctors do not have enough 
patients to keep them anywhere near fully 
occup'ed, may gradually give way to a 
more orderly system. Increasing numbers 


of people are demandinz that health pro- 
tection, like education, must be guaranteed 
to every individual. It is this growing 
public sentiment in favor of health insur- 
ance which is gradually forcing the nation’s 
doctors into line. A great many of them 
have recently changed their previous 
views. 
What Type of Program? 

It is too early to know yet just what 
type of program will be worked out. It 
is generally believed, however, that some- 
thing on the order of the British system of 
health insurance will be adopted. The 
British plan covers every person who re- 
ceives less than $1,250 a year. In all, 
18% million persons are included——four- 
fifths of all the employed people. Every 
insured man pays about nine cents a week 
out of his wages. The employer must give 
nine cents for each employee. The govern- 
ment takes this money from the 
employer and the employee, and 
makes an additional contribution 
of its own. This money is then 
used to provide medical care for 
the working people. 

Each insured person in England 
is permitted to choose his own 
doctor, provided that doctor has 
agreed to handle insurance cases. 
The doctors may take part in the 
insurance scheme, or they may re- 
main out of it. If they do take 
part in it, they are paid according 
to the number of people they 


treat. The average doctor has 
about 1,000 insured patients on 
his list and receives about $2,- 


250 from the government for the 
medical care he gives them. In 
addition he has the right to en- 
gage in private practice. The 
British health insurance program 
has the approval of nearly all 
doctors in England. It is a 
limited program, since it applies only to 
workers and not to their families. The 
British Medical Society itself has proposed 
that the dependents of workers be in- 
cluded. 


Added to Social Security 


A plan similar to the one which operates 
in England has been recommended by the 
American Association for Social Security. 
This organization of social workers has 
drawn up a bill for action by Congress. 
Under its plan, all people earning less than 
$60 a week would contribute part of their 
earnings to the government. Employers 
would contribute similar amounts. Then 
when a worker became ill he would be 
allowed to select any doctor who was en- 
gaged by the government. In each com- 
munity there would be a local health organ- 
ization to administer the system. 

Any experiment in health insurance 
which is adopted in this country is ex- 
pected to be included in the social security 
program now under way. It will probably 
be administered by the same Social Se- 
curity Board which is now in charge of un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, 
and other security measures. 

It should be pointed out that all such 


plans as we have been discussing 
would not cover the millions of 
people who are now unemployed. 
A separate health program would 
have to be worked out for them. 
Government would probably have 
to subsidize their medical care in 
full, just as it now provides free 
education for all young people. 
Of course unemployment is being 
reduced every year, and this prob- 
lem is likely to become less seri- 
ous as time goes on. But it is a 
very critical matter at the present 
time. 

It would be a 
ward, however, if a nationwide 
health insurance plan could be 
evolved for all employed workers. 
A large proportion of these 
workers are unable at the present 
time to pay for proper medical 
care because they do not plan in 
advance. They have no way of 
knowing just how heavy their doctor's bills 
are going to be over a period of time. Thus, 
when an emergency arises, they are not 
prepared to meet it. That is the value of 
health insurance. It enables the workers 
to guarantee themselves proper health pro- 
tection. 

One of the strongest arguments made 
against health insurance is that a good sys- 
tem might prove too costly for the workers 
to bear, as well as many employers. 
Workers have begun to pay a small part 
of their salaries to the old-age insurance 
fund which is being set up under the Social 
Security Act. Many of them will have 
difficulty in paying more to provide for 
health insurance. The government may 
have to assist the lowest-income groups. 


long step for- 


Doctors’ Responsibility 


One of the big questions which must be 
faced in tackling this problem is how to 
keep the medical profession free from polit- 
ical domination. Many feel that the best 
way this can be done is for the doctors of 
the nation to offer their fullest codperation 
in dealing with this vital matter. If they 
assume the leadership, it is felt, they can 
control the movement. But if they con- 
tinue to fight attempts to provide health 
insurance for the masses of people, politi- 
cians may adopt unsound policies. ‘“‘Organ- 
ized professional men,’ says the New 
York Times, editorially, “have never been 
confronted with a task so difficult or one so 
heavily charged with patriotic responsibility 
as are the physicians now. If the Association 
persists in holding to its old Bourbonism, if 
it fails to take cognizance of new social exi- 
gencies, both the medical profession and the 
people will be the losers. It may have to 
subordinate itself to bureaucratic control. 
with a consequent loss in power and prestige, 
and the people may have to accept a kind of 
medical service that physicians deplore.” 

It is not thought that steps will be taken 
during the present session of Congress to 
include health insurance in the administra- 
tion’s social security program. But both 
the American Medical Association and the 
administration are expected to study the 
problem in the months ahead, and action 
may be taken at the next session. 
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THE HOSPITAL 


If medical care were available to all who need it there would be a 


great shortage of hospitals in this country. 
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We can’t say whether Dale Carnezie in- 
cluded it in his list, but another way to win a 
lot of friends is to have a beach cottage within 
easy motoring distance of the city. 

—Boston HERALD 

“What’s the idea of Greens’ having French 
lessons ?” 

“They have adopted a French baby, and 
want to understand what it says when it be- 
gins to talk.” Louisville JouRNAL 

-Newburgh News 

“Instruction in jazz and swing music is to 
be given the high school students in New 
York.” Thus rhythm, at last, takes its place 
among the four R’s. 

—Atlanta CoNsTITUTION 

















FUTURE BRAIN TRUSTER 


“Jones grocery store? If A has 9 eggs, and B twice 
as many as C who has 3 /4 of A, will you please send 
over how many B has!” 


We wonder whether the fellow who has 
spent 20 vears collecting ten thousand kinds of 
moths ever thought of hanging up a couple of 
old swimsuits in a dark closet to save time 

—Boston Herato 

A congressman asserts that professional 
baseball players are slaves of a merciless sys- 
tem. Anyway, it’s certainly been Ruthless the 
past vear or two. Worcester GAZETTE 


A traveling salesman recalls that he went 
down the stairs two at a time after securing his 
first big order. This must have been a we'- 
come change from going down them all at a 
time. Hv Mortst 


First Neighbor: Surely was nice of Jones to 
buy his wife that expensive new washing ma- 
chine. 

Second Neighbor: You bet it was! The old 
one made so much noise he couldn’t sleep 

Louisville Courter 


So often yawning is the act of opening your 
mouth because someone else won't close his 
Washington Post 


A mistake was made in not having jigsaw 
puzzles and sit-down strikes come along si- 
multanecusly. Troy (N. ¥.) Recorp 
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The C.1. O. 


be incomplete without taking into account 

this sympathetic attitude of the govern- 

ment in Washington, and whatever suc- 

cess it has had thus far is due in no small 

part to the attitude of government. 
New Opportunities 

Labor’s initial opportunity knocked 
with the establishment of the NRA, for 
whatever else may be said of the Blue 
Eagle, it cannot be denied that it gave 
labor leaders a chance to start their drive. 
The famous Section 7-A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act guaranteed by 
law labor’s right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. This opportunity labor 
was ready to grasp, and when such leaders 
as John L. Lewis saw that they could not 
enroll the millions of unorganized workers 
through the regular channels of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, they broke away 
and established the C. I. O. The C. I. O. 
was further assisted by new legislative en- 
actments, not the least of which was the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act which fur- 
ther buttressed labor’s right to organize, 
to bargain collectively with employers, 
and which established machinery to enforce 
the provisions of the law. 

The establishment of the C. I. O. brought 
an entirely new philosophy to the labor 
movement. It scrapped the basic idea of 
the A. F. of L. that organized labor should 
consist primarily of the skilled workers. 
the craftsmen, contending rather that it 
should be a broad mass movement of all 
the workers, organized according to indus- 
tries, rather than crafts or skills. Plans 
were laid for the organization of the great 
mass-production industries in which labor 
had made little headway. Steel, auto- 
mobiles, rubber. textiles, radio, and food 
— these were the industries placed on 
the list of the C. I. O. for organization. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were con- 
tributed by the C. I. O. unions for in- 
tensive organization campaigns. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers have flocked to its 
banner in these industries. Its objectives 
in the steel industry have by no means been 
complete, as the strikes new taking place 
among the independent producers indicate. 
Nor has it succeeded in winning over the 
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The drive to crganize the steei industry is crucial to the future of the 
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SOHN L. LEWIS, ORGANIZER 
Since the establishment of the C. |. O., John L. Lewis has become the outstanding labor leader in the U. S. 


and more aggressive than those of the more 
conservative labor groups of this country. 
It does not merely undertake to secure 
better working conditions for labor—higher 
wages, shorter hours, etc. Those are ob- 
jectives of any labor union. Mr. Lewis 
speaks a great deal of industrial democ- 
racy and the need of a mass labor organiza- 
tion to offset the power of those who con- 
trol industry. Outlining this broad aim of 
the C. I. O. in an article appearing in 
Current History, Mr. Lewis writes: 


Main Objectives 


The other fundamental objective sought is 
the development of effective political organiza- 
tion and strength by the labor groups, 
whether hand or brain workers, to the end 
that it may be used in codperation with other 
unselfish groups of our people in establishing 
sound measures of industrial democracy, and 
in bringing about other social, economic, and 
humanitarian reforms which are traditionally 
and indissolubly associated with the ideals 
and aspirations of our self-governing repub- 
lic. . . . It has been clear to many labor 
leaders, and profoundly deplorable to them, 
that operating management itself has not been 

able, as many of its mem- 
nite bers have undoubtedly 

a desired, to have industry 
4 function in an enlightened 
way both for itself and 
for the common good. The 
reason is that our basic in- 


dustries have been, and 
still are, controlled and 
their policies determined 


by a small, inner group of 
New York bankers... . 
Industrial executives are 
but the outward agents of 
this financial dictatorship. 
They are not permitted to 
recognize the rights of in- 
dustrial workers to eco- 
nomic freedom. They must 
keep labor costs at a mini- 
mum. They are funda- 
mentally required, regard- 
less of humanity or democ- 
racy, to hold to a program 





WIDE WORLD 


Committee for Industrial Organization. 


automobile industry. But the big drive is 
on and the C. I. O. is determined not only 
to consolidate the gains it has already 
made, but to spread out even to the 
“white-collar” workers and to the store 
clerks. 


Political Activities 


It is impossible to tell how many work- 
ers have become members of the C. I. O. 
since August 1936. It is conservatively es- 
timated that its membership now exceeds 
the 3,000,000 of the American Federation 
of Labor. It is determined to organize 25 
or 30 million workers and if it takes that 
goal seriously, it has gone but a tenth of 
the way. However that may be, it has 
caused more than a ripple on the industrial 
waters, and it constitutes the greatest labor 
force to appear within recent times. 

The tactics of the C. I. O. are more direct 


of immediate maximum 
profits. 
The €. £& © kes 


undertaken to break the power of what it 
calls the financial dictatorship. Thus it has 
engaged in direct political activity as a 
means of achieving its goal. In order to 
pave the way for the steel organization 
campaign in the stronghold of Pennsyl- 
vania, it mustered all its guns to elect an 
administration that would be sympathetic 
with its aims. It was the deciding factor in 
electing a governor and it actually put into 
office, as lieutenant-governor, the secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the leading union in the C. I. O. 
constellation. 

The C. I. O. has engaged in similar po- 
litical action in other states where it is 
seeking to move forward. Its activities 
during the presidential campaign of last 
fall are fairly familiar to the American 
public. Never before had organized labor 
played such a decisive role in an election. 


Its leaders formed Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League which campaigned actively for the 
reélection of President Roosevelt. The 
United Mine Workers of America was the 
largest single contributor to the Democratic 
campaign fund. The C. I. O. was actively 
behind the American Labor party, which 
made an impressive showing in New York 
state. Thus, instead of following the tradi- 
tional course of supporting the individual 
candidates who were likely to support labor 
and opposing the others, it has plunged 
headlong into the political fray. The result 
has been a number of signal victories on the 
different political fronts. It has succeeded 
in translating many of its wishes into con- 
crete legislation. It has been able to place in 
power officials who, in time of conflict, 
would not side with business interests but 
which would either remain impartial or ac- 
tively support the cause of labor in serious 
disputes. 

There is the possibility that the C. I. O. 
will expand its political activities to the 
point of assisting in the formation of a 
party openly committed 
to promote labor’s in- 
terests. It might unite 
with the Progressive 
party of Wisconsin, the 
Farmer-Labor party of 
Minnesota, the Ameri- 
can Labor party of New 
York, and the section of 
the regular Democratic 
party which is strongly 
pro-labor, in establishing 
such a group. Whether 
such a step is taken, one 
thing is certain: The C. 
I. O. will continue to try 
to influence the party 
in power and to prevent 
control from falling into 
the hands of those ele- 
ments which are unsym- 
pathetic to its best in- 
terests. 

Meanwhile the activities of the C. I. O. 
in general, and those of John L. Lewis in 
particular, have stirred deep-seated emo- 
tions and strong opposition. Attempts have 
been made to affix the labels communism 
and socialism to the movement and its 
leaders. Name-calling of this kind is a 
familiar phenomenon and is never taken 
seriously by the fair-minded person, as 
it is always designed to stir up hatreds 
and strong feeling. 


More Radical Than A. F. of L. 


It is without doubt a fact that the C. I. O. 
is considerably more radical in its philoso- 
phy than is the A. F. of L. But, its dominat- 
ing philosophy is essentially American. It 
contends that economic stability can be re- 
alized only if mass purchasing power is 
maintained at a high enough level to enable 
the great body of consumers to absorb all 








that industry is capable of producing. It 
charges industry with having brought on 
the depression by failing to supply this 
purchasing power in the form of wages and 
salaries. By forming strong unions in all 
the leading industries, it hopes to compel 
industry to bring about the conditions nec- 
essary to stability. 


Fear is expressed in many quarters that 
the C. I. O.. if it continues to increase in 
power and influence, will get out of bounds 
and attempt to dictate to American in- 
dustry. The recent sit-down strikes in the 
automobile and other industries are cited 
as an example of what organized labor may 
do if it becomes strong enough. The C. I. O. 
represents an outside influence which seeks 
to step in and interfere with conditions 
which belong solely to plant management. 
Dozens of charges of this kind are made 
against the C. I. O. But most of these ar- 
guments apply to labor unions in general, 
more than to the C. I. O. specifically. In 
the case of many, they represent an honest 
difference of opinion as to the merits of 
labor organizations, and one’s own views in 
the matter will naturally depend upon his 
whole economic and social philosophy. 


Labor’s Responsibility 


Since the activities of the C. I. O. have 
stirred up such deep-rooted controversies 
duritig the last few months, especially dur- 
ing periods of serious industrial warfare 
such as that which is now taking place, it 
has been suggested that if an organization 
like the C. I. O. is to be allowed to speak 
for labor it must recognize the responsibil- 
ity which goes along with power. Walter 
Lippmann, writing last week in the New 
York Herald-Tribune about the situation 
in the steel industry, clearly defines this 
particular issue: 

Many correspondents have written to me 
recently saying that if employers are to deal 
fully with organized labor, then the unions 
must be made responsible under the law and 
that the right to strike must be regulated as 
it has been in England. I agree entirely. That 
is, I believe, the certain and necessary develop- 
ment of the Wagner act and of the C. I. O. 
movement. If the union officials are to bar- 
gain for all employees, are to collect large 
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VIOLENCE 


The outbreak of disturbances on the labor front has sharply divided the na- 
tion in its attitude toward the C. |. O. 


funds, and are to have a determining voice in 
fixing the conditions of labor, then they must 
be made to accept legal responsibility, they 
must become publicly accountable for their 
funds, they must subject themselves to a code 
which outlaws unfair labor practices on their 
part. 


But how can we begin to move toward such 
regulation of unions under the law, while we 
still have so many powerful employers who are 
resisting the real recognition of unions as 
established factors in industrial management ? 
Let us not forget that the British legislation, 
which is so much admired in this country, is 
based upon the recognition of strong and well- 
established trade unions. It was not enacted 
until England had become thoroughly union- 
ized. In a democracy such legislation would 
be inconceivable except where the right to 
organize had been universally accepted. The 
British have been able to regulate the unions 
because they accept them as normal and nec- 
essary. They could not have regulated them 
if the unions were what Mr. Girdler would 
like them to be, weak, disorganized, and still 
fighting to exist. 


